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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


AGAIN it is new year’s eve, and again Alice Lee and 
her mother are sitting together by their fireside, well and 
happy in each other, All is well with them. Alice was 


full of chat, but her mother was looking fixedly in the 
fire, and had been silent for a long time. She was 
thinking of what we call the past. To the true soul 
there is no past. The heart is a living, not a dead 
record. We live and move in the present, but we have 
our true being in the past. From that great storehouse 
we gather that which makes us what we truly are. It is 
well for the young to think of this experience of the old, 
for it will teach them rightly to prize the passing mo- 
ments, if they know that they leave marks upon their 
souls never to be obliterated. ‘The sin we have repented 
of and hate, still lives in our memory, and so is it with 
all good things; they never die. Think then of the 
infinite importance of the present moment. Tomorrow 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


we may call it the past, but perhaps tomorrow it will be 
still more present to us than it is now, to-day. But let 
us listen to the conversation of these two children with 
their mother, for Harry is not gone to bed, as he was 
last new year’s eve. ‘* Mother,” said he, ‘ will you tell 
me to-night what my new year’s gift will be ?” 

** Don’t speak to mother now,” said Alice. 

“ Why not ?” said Harry. 

**Oh because mother looks as if she did not want to 
talk.” 

“ But mother told me that if I would be silent till she 
had done reading I might talk as much as I pleased to 
her.” 

**So I did, Harry,” said his mother; ‘and now I am 
ready to hear you. What did you ask me ?” 

“Only mother, whether you meant I should know 
what my new year’s gift is, before tomorrow morning ?” 

** No, dear, I think you had better have it all new and 
fresh tomorrow ; the surprise is a part of the pleasure 
that belongs to a new year’s gift.” 

“ What can it be?” said Harry; “I know what I 
hope it is.” 

“ What do you hope it will be, Harry ?” replied his 
mother. 

“J do hope it will be a magic lantern,” said Harry 
without a moment’s hesitation: his mother made no 
answer. 

** What do you wish for, Alice ?” asked Harry. 

*‘ T don’t know,” said Alice ; “ there are so many things 
I wish for, that I hardly know what to say first.” 

“‘] wish,” said her mother, “that | could grant all 
your wishes, that I could give you every good thing you 
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desire ; but my means, as you know, Alice, are limited. 
I am sorry, dear, that you have so many wishes ungrati- 
fied.” 

‘Oh mother, it is not for such things as you can give 
that I most wish for; you are very kind to me, and give 
me more good things than you ought to give me; you 
are too generous to me. I wish for what no one can 
give me.” 

‘¢ We all have many such wishes, my dear child, but 
we must not think even these quite unattainable. There 
are few things that a reasonable being earnestly desires, 
that some day or other may not become theirs,” 

** Do you think so, mother ?” 

“Yes, I do, Alice, perhaps not in this life, but I think 
the very desire is a prophecy and even promise that we 
shall at some stage of our being possess what we wish.” 

“I know what I[ shall wish, then,” said Harry, * and 
keep wishing it as long as I live till I get it, though I am 
afraid I shall never have it. I'll tell you what my wish 
is, Alice, if you will tell me yours: suppose we all wish 
something and tell each other what it is ; and mother shall 
say which is most likely to come to pass, and she shall 
wish herself, and tell us her wish.” 

* Agreed, Harry,” said his mother ; “ and you, Harry, 
shall tell your wish first, and I last,” 

‘“‘] wish,” said Harry, “ that I had a flying horse that 
was perfectly gentle and would go all over the world 
with me, and do just as I told him to, and never be tired, 
but I guess I never shall get one. Come, Alice, what 
should you wish first ?” 

‘“‘] wish that I was a boy with a great deal of strength 
and courage, and was never afraid of taking cold or 
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of any thing else, and that I could do whatever was to be 
done, and become at last a great man and do some good 
in the world. I don’t want to sit still in a corner and 
sew half of my life and never use my faculties, as some 
women do. Now mother, Harry and | have told our 
wishes ; will you tell yours.” 

“ First,” said her mother, “let me show you how 
near you may even in this life come to your wishes, and 
then [ will tell mine. Harry will not continue to wish for 
a flying horse, because he will know he can never have 
it in this world, but his wish will change into a desire of 
travelling and seeing all that is beautiful and wonderful 
in God’s glorious world, and then he will find his flying 
horse in a rail-ear or steamboat. And you, my dear 
Alice, if you continue to wish to be strong and brave and 
truly great, will have a better good than that you ask 
for ; though you will not be a strong and brave and great 
man, you will be a still nobler being, a strong and brave 
and noble woman.” 

“How.is that a better thing, mother? Why is a 
strong and brave and noble woman better than a strong 
and brave and great man ?” 

‘‘ From the very fact, my dear Alice, that the woman’s 
courage and usually her strength is the effect of principle, 
of a high moral power, and therefore is less like to fail. 
A woman to be truly great, truly courageous, has more 
obstacles to overcome. Her power arises from an in- 
ward strength that lasts and shines the brightest in the 
darkest and most trying hour. Mere bodily strength 
without this power of the soul, is often a coward and be- 
comes useless. I will tell you a story that I heard the 
other day which will show you what I mean. There is 
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& beautiful little lake in the State of Maine, upon the 
banks of which are a number of farms and pleasant 
dwelling houses; there are boats upon the lake, and the 
people are in the habit of allowing their children to learn 
early the management of a boat; and they let them 
go out together on the lake, without any man with 
them to take charge of them, girls and boys together. 
One day a little party went out on the lake; they had 
been rowing about for some time, and gathering pond- 
lilies, and waking up all the echoes in the surrounding 
woods with their loud shouts, their merry laughs and 
their happy songs; they were in the middle of the lake 
and were thinking of returning, when by some accident 
one of the boys fell overboard. A boy of fourteen years 
of age had the management of the boat; he was the 
principal oarsman. He was strong and active and could 
swim, but he feared for his own life, he dared not jump 
in to save his companion ; he feared that the boat would 
upset in getting him in, and he immediately began to 
row for the shore to get help. In tbe mean time the 
poor boy, who could not swim to the shore, and whose 
strength would be unequal to keep above water till they 
returned with help, would be drowned. There were 
other boys in the boat, but it was a little girl of ten 
years of age who immediately forgetting her weakness 
became their leader and guide; she insisted upon it that 
the boat should be turned back again, that the poor boy 
should not be left. I know not if she seized the oar, but 
if she did not, she prevailed with others to turn the boat 
round and come back again to the poor boy, who seeing 
himself left by his companions was giving himself up as 
lost. As soon as they came up to him again, the brave 
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little girl asked the boy of fonrteen years of age to keep 
the boat steady as he could, and then she reached over 
the side of the boat and told her companions to hold her 
fast by her legs—soon she was able to reach the boy ; 
he was much bigger than she was, but she told him to 
put his arms round her neck, and she put her arms un- 
der his, and she pulled him safely into the boat.* This 
little girl was a delicate and rather small child, and she 
soon after, went tothe land of spirits. Now, dear Alice, 
who was the strong and the brave one, the girl or the 
boy? Which would you rather be ?” 

‘*‘ Of course, mother, the girl; but what a brave little 
soul she was! I am sorry she died.” 

“Such beings never truly die, Alice; they change 
from strength to strength and from glory to glory; but 
such power, such greatness is in the reach of the weak- 
est; so you see that all that is truly desirable in your 
wish is within your reach.” 

** Well,” ssid Harry, ‘I know this, she was a first rate 
girl, mother, and the boy was a real coward for going away 
and leaving the poor fellow in the lake,” and he breathed 
a long breath as if he had himself just come out of the 
water. Afier a minute or two he said, ** Now, mother, 
what is your wish?” His mother was silent for a few 
minutes, and then she said, 

*“ As Iam to tell but one wish, it shall be this—God 
has given me two precious treasures, which he has 
taught me I must return to him pure and unsullied, after 
they have done all the good and given all the happiness 
they are capable of in this world: every new year He 
calls upon me to give an account of how I have fulfilled 


* This story is true in all its particulars. 
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my charge ; my heart’s earnest wish is for more wisdom 
and greater power to perform this great, this sacred duty.”” 
Harry crept up into his mother’s arms, and laid his head 
on her bosom; Alice was already sitting on a low seat 
close beside her; she laid her head in little Harry’s lap, 
and her mother put her arms round the two treasures 
which the Father of all had left her in this world. Harry 
soon fell asleep ; but Alice and her mother again watched 
in the new year, and with their hearts full of holy memo- 
ries, and holy purposes, and holy hopes, kissed each 
other as they listened to the last solemn sigh of the old 
year, and raised their eyes to the everlasting stars as 
they looked calmly and brightly down upon this com- 
mencement of a new period of time. 

Harry found on new year’s morning a magic lantern 
in a large bag hanging on his bed-post: and Alice found 
on her bureau a complete set of Dr. Channing’s works, 
a new year’s present from her mother. E. L. F. 





BABY’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


** MorHer, we all have new year’s presents except 
little brother, and I think he ought to have one too.” 

**] found this morning that brother had a plaything.” 

“Did he, mamma? Who sent it tohim? Did you 


” find it under his pillow ?” 


** No, it was not under his pillow, but lying upon it.” 
** What was it, mamma? | hope it was something real 
pretty.” 
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*s What should you think very pretty ?” 

*‘] should think a little carriage all covered with gold, 
with four splendid horses and a coachman with a long 
whip to drive with would be beautiful.” 

“ The plaything brother was amusing himself with this 
morning was not at/all like this.” 

** Mother, you are smiling; I don’t believe any one has 
sent him any thing at all.” 

*‘ You will smile when | tell you what it is.” 

“What is it, mamma ?” 

“It was his little hand which he has never looked at 
before.” 

** Oh, mother! how could you call that a plaything ? 
besides, he has had it ever since he was born.” 

** Yes, but he has not known till now any thing about 
it, any more than you have about your presents which 
you found under your pillow when you awoke.” 

** But his hand is not a plaything.” 

“It is a plaything for him, and far prettier than any I 
could buy with all my money.” 

** Not than you can buy with all your money, for you 
have more than a thousand dollars.” 

‘“‘'Yes, I have a great many thousand dollars, and yet 
I could not buy in any country any thing so pretty.” 

*¢ What, not in that country across the ocean where are 
those beautiful mountains that papa writes about ?”’ 

“‘ No, there is no country in the whole world where I 
could buy anything for your little brother so pretty as 
his own little hand which he has been looking at this very 
morning for the first time.” 

**T should think he would like the carriage and horses 
a great deal better.” 
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“It would look brighter certainly, but baby’s - little 
hand has many things about it that the carriage has not.” 

** And so has the carriage many things about it that 
the baby’s hand has not.” 

** Yes ; it has paint and gilding, and it makes a noise 
as it rolls along; and it is hard, and has sharp corners, 
and edges, all of which, the baby’s hand has none of. 
Were he to have it as a plaything, he would put it into 
his mouth as he does his hand, and then he would suck 
off the paint, and very likely put one of the horses’ ears 
into his eyes, and soon he would throw it down, and be- 
fore long, the horses would lose their heads and tails, 
the carriage its wheels, and the driver his arms and 
legs.” 

“ But you need not let the baby break it up, mamma.” 

“Then I must take it away from him, and he would 
no longer have any pleasure in it. Whereas his little 
hand is all his own, the beautiful pink and white paint 
upon it cannot be sucked off, neither has it any sharp 
corners to hurt him, nor can he let it fall, and the driver 
that makes his little fingers move about will always be 
on his box. This beautiful little hand which is now only 
a plaything, gives him pleasure in many different ways. 
It is so soft he loves to put it in his mouth; it feels 
agreeably to his gums which are swelled ; then he likes 
to watch the motions that he can make with his fingers, 
which he is very earnest to use. Brother does not now 
know how much good this little hand may do in the 
world; that it will have much more power than your 
four horses, supposing them to be real horses. 

When you thought of a coach and horses and driver, 
you did not think they were in any way like the baby’s 
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hand. His hand can move in any direction, turn any 
corner without his calling out as the driver does to his 
horses. See what a little thing it is, how soft, and how 
pretty, and think how much good it may do, Do you 
know that like your coach it also has a driver who is al- 
ways seated upon his box holding the reins? At 
present the driver has not learnt to guide well; he is 
young in the business. Now he is driving at your nose ; 
but he cannot get hold of it. You know it is very im- 
portant to have a good driver, or we may be upset, and I 
shall do all I can to teach little brother’s driver the right 
way, till he is able to do so for himself.” 

** The driver you speak of, mamma, is invisible.” 

“Yes; we do not see his form, but we feel his power 
within us. °Tis he, that makes us use our hands and 
our feet, and that causes all our motions. His name is 
Will, and we must be sure that he is well taught, or we 
shall meet with many odd adventures, and be carried far 
away into a country where there are no pleasant faces 
to smile upon us, no flowers to bloom for us, and no glo- 
rious monntains for us to ascend, where we may see the 
grandeur and beauty that God has presented to us all, on 
new year’s day, and all our days.” S. Or Cy 





— 


He who has genius and eloquence sufficient either to 
cover or to excuse his errors, yet extenuates not, but 
rather accuses himself, and unequivocally confesses guilt, 
approaches the circle of immortals, whom human lan- 
guage has dignified with the appellation of gods and 
saints. [Lavater’s Aphorisms. 

















THE MEADOW DAISY. 


THE MEADOW DAISY. 


A TALE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Mrs. Berthold, the intelligent and amiable wife of a 
citizen residing in the town, went to walk one Sunday, 
along the river Thor, where she owned a large meadow. 
Mary, her little daughter, dressed in white, and with a 
pretty straw bonnet on her head, walked quietly by her 
side. It was an incomparably lovely day in spring, and 
the meadow was already arrayed in the freshest green 
and with the first flowers of spring. 

** How clear and blue the sky is to-day !” said Mary, 
“‘and how beautifully green our meadow looks, sprinkled 
over with small white flowers, like little stars. Every 
green place on the ground is gay with lovely flowers, 
just as the blue sky is decked at night with the golden 
stars. I like the whole. ‘The good God has made every 
thing to be beautiful.” 

Mary plucked some of the flowers, and said: ‘* They 
are indeed very pretty. The inner circle is of the most 
beautiful yellow, and the little tender white leaves stand 
around it like rays. Only see, dear mother, the beauti- 
ful rosy pink of the tips of the little white leaves. The 
small buds too are of a lovely white and green, and as 
round as pearls. We call these flowers nothing but 
Meadow-flowers. But all the flowers which grow in 
meadows might be,called so. Have not these some 
other name of their own?” 

“O yes!” said the mother; “ They are also called 
Grass-flowers, since no hedge or grass-plot is to be seen 
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without them. They are called besides monthly flowers, 
because there is scarcely a month in the year in which 
they do not bloom, unless ice and snow cover the ground. 
They are also called Gosling-flowers, probably because 
the tender green leaves of their stalks are welcome to 
the young geese, astheir first nourishment. These flow- 
ers however are usually called Low-loves.” 

‘‘ Low-loves,” cried Mary, ‘thatis an odd name. Do 
tell me, dear mother, why it was given to them and what 
it means.” ‘I am not quite sure,” replied the mother, 
‘that I can precisely tell you. I think however that 
these modest flowers received this name because they 
are contented in so simple, unpretending a dress, while at 
the same time their whole appearance is so delicate and 
pretty. We too in ornaments should always be simple. 
These flowers are adorned only with pure yellow and 
white, and a slight tinge of red, yet they please. So is 
it with you when as at this time your dress is suited to 
your condition, and you wear a yellow straw bonnet and 
white frock, ornamented only with a pink riband. This 
simple decoration becomes you better than the gayest 
colors. I wish that in dress, as well as every thing, 
you may always have this love of moderation. Yes, 
that you may ever be one of the Low-loves.” 

Mary said, ‘‘ We have no flowers, but only vegetables, 
in our garden at the house. May I not transplant some 


_of these flowers into the little garden-bed, which you gave 


me with permission to plant asI pleased?” ‘Yes, cer- 
tainly,” said the mother, ‘do it-by all means. But these 
flowers belong also to the useful vegetables. Their green 
leaves are pleasant as salad, or may be mixed with salad 
and spinach. They also serve as medicine, I had a 
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friend who began to be diseased in her lungs, and was 
cured, as she insisted, by the green leaves of this plant. 
Thus these flowers unite the useful with the agreeable. 
And we should always do the same.” 

The next day, Mary went to the meadow and pulled 
up many stems which had not yet budded, and planted 
them in her bed, in ornamental rows, as her mother was 
accustomed to set out salad and cabbage-plants. The 
soil here was very rich. Mary tended the little plants in 
the most careful manner. She frequently loosened the 
earth around them. She diligently pulled up every weed 
and blade of grass which could rob them of nourishment, 
and she never forgot to water them when it had not 
rained for some time. 

As the buds came forth and the flowers at last ap- 
peared, Mary was not a little surprised. The blossoms 
were quite different, and far more beautiful than those 
which the stems produced before. The flowers had no 
more those white leaves which before surrounded the 
yellow ; but the former yellow circles were now much 
larger, of a dark red or pink color, and set close to- 
gether, as if composed of small delicate reeds. 

Mary hastily ran to her mother, and cried, “* O mother, 
come and see what a wonder has happened to my flowers. 
You certainly will not know them again, they have 
grown so beautiful.”” The mother went with her. * Only 
see, how beautiful! - Tell me, are they not like cut vel- 
vet?” 

“Indeed, you are right,” said the mother. “They de 
resemble cut velvet. And for this reason, Meadow- 
flowers so improved, are called in some places, Velvet- 
flowers. You here see how exceedingly these common 
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‘flowers may be improved and beautified by care and at- 


tention.” 

Mary was so delighted at the wonderful transforma- 
tion of the Low-loves into Velvet-flowers, that she again 
removed a large number of the roots from the meadow ; 
she almost filled her garden with them, and tended them 
with the greatest care. Hereupon a new wonder took 
place. They began to blossom, and when they were 
now in full bloom, lo! the yellow in the middle had quite 
disappeared, and the outer ray-like leaves had so multi- 
plied, that the whole flower consisted of these delicate 
leaves, which together formed the prettiest flowerets im- 
aginable. Some of them were as white as snow, others 
were of a pale red, and others again of a rose color, 
while all, at some distance, resembled exceedingly beau- 
tiful little roses. a 

Mary, who one morning espied the beautiful little 
flowers, in haste sprang in again to her mother and cried, 
“Dearest mother, pray come. You will now again see 
something new in my flowers. Only look at them and 
wonder. I think if I go on to cultivate the common 
Meadow-flowers, a thousand beautiful varieties will still 
come to light.” 

** Very'possibly,” said her mother, “‘ it is for this reason 
that these flowers are also called, the Thousand-beauties. 
In-the meanwhile, this appearance is not so new as you 
suppose. The common Meadow-flower has been im- 
proved by many gardeners long before you. The Thou- 
sand-beauties now belong to the common garden flowers. 
And thus,” continued the mother, “ by careful attention 
and patience, every thing in nature can be perfected and 
ennobled. It is the same with most flowers and fruits, as 
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with the uncultivated meadow flowers. Many of our 
most beautiful garden flowers are produced from com- 
mon field flowers ; so too the choicest apples and pears 
grow on trees which formerly bore only common wild 
apples and wild pears. Thus God recompenses ‘the at- 
tention and industry of men; thus he has made man 
to be lord of nature. 

** Yet man himself,” continued the mother, “ attains to 
his perfection principally through a wise and good educa- 
tion. ‘The misery is, that many children are not so wil- 
ling to be improved as these flowers, and that not a few, 
alas! spoil the best education by selfishness, disobedience 
and obstinacy. May you, my dear child, learn to con- 
sider the good education which I endeavor to give you, 
as no small happiness, and suffer it to attain complete 


success.” 
Mary’s improved flowers multiplied exceedingly ; all 
her garden bed, in which she had previously planted no 


other flowers or shrubs, was covered with their green 
leaves, and resembled a thick green turf. Mary thought 
that the pretty flowers would now need no further care, 
and left them to grow as they would. But she was soon 
surprised again, only not in as agreeable a manner as be- 
fore. The lovely Velvet-flowers and the pretty Thov- 
sand-beauties had gradually turned again into quite com - 
mon Meadow-flowers, as they had been before. 

“« Why this is provoking!” cried Mary. ‘I could not 
have thought that I was to be so vexed with the flowers 
which had given me so much pleasure. Do tell me 
again, dearest mother, how it happens that they have so 
degenerated ?”” Her mother replied, “* The reasons of 
this unfortunate change may be easily given. In the first 
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place, you have neglecied your flowers; thinking the 
soil was good enough, you took no further care of them ; 
you did not remember to water them ; you let them stand 
too close together, and did not pull out the weeds. For 
this reason, they returned again to their former common 
species and way of growing. Continued care can alone 
keep the improved flowers beautiful and remarkable ; 
without care, they become wild again. 

* And so it is with human education ; however excellent 
it may have been at first, and to whatever degree of 
goodness the growing youth may have been trained, if 
left too soon to himself, he speedily degenerates. Do 
not therefore be offended, if f still find it necessary to re- 
mind you of many things, to caution, and often to re- 
strain you. You are indeed larger and older than when 
you first transplanted these flowers into your garden, and 
you are probably better and wiser. But you still require 
constant oversight and direction. Listen to me there- 
fore willingly, if you would not degenerate like these 
flowers. 

* Another reason why these improved garden flowers 
became again quite common meadow flowers, is this. 
Next to your flower bed, I had left a small piece of ground 
laid out to grass, for whitening yarn, and it is now assert- 
ed by experienced florists, that the neighborhood of the 
common meadow-flower deteriorates the improved one 
of the garden, rendering it again wild, and bringing it 
back to its first condition. Herein is contained the im- 
pressive lesson, that we should avoid the society of the 
base and immoral, if we would not be like them. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. 

“You thus see,” dear Mary, added the mother, “ that 
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through nature, God teaches us many excellent things, 
which may be of the greatest service to us if we will ats 
tentively consider and try to discovér the good instruc- 
tions, that so we may follow them.” 

Mary now tended her flowers with renewed care. 
She removed the common ones from their neighborhood, 
and lo! her flowers, which she called her foster-children, 
improved again and grew more and more beautiful. 

Also Mary herself gave heed to the instructions of her 
mother, and did not render the endeavors of her mater« 
nal instructor vain by selfishness and disobedience; she 
avoided the society of rude young people. She became 
a very noble and virtuous maiden, and bloomed into 
greater beauty than any of her flowers. Mary was 
grateful to her mother for having given her so good an 
education. Once, when her mother’s birth-day had ar- 
rived, she carried her to a beautiful green plot in her 
garden, upon which appeared her mother’s name, in the 
loveliest blossoms, formed out of the alternate dark red, 
white, and rose-colored flowers of the Thousand-beauties 
and the Velvet-flower. ‘* You, dearest mother,”’ she said, 
‘have bestowed more attention upon me, than J have paid 
to these flowers. These flowers have gratefully rewarded 
my care ; how canI be less grateful than they? May 
this little tribute of my thanks for your great exertions, 
be acceptable.” 

The mother rejoiced in her estimable, modest and 
grateful daughter. “* Dear child,” said she, “ these flowers 
shall now be called, in honor of you, the Mary-flowers.” 

“Oh no!” said Mary, “they shall bear your name, 
which they here form, the name of Margaret.” 

The mother from this time named them the Mary- 
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flower, as they are still called in some places; but the 
daughter, and in time other persons, preferred to name 
these pretty flowers the Margaret-flower, (which in 
the German dictionary is rendered Daisy.) 

L. O« 





EDITH RUSSELL ; 


OR, 
“I CAN’T” AND “I'LL TRY.” 


** But why will not you do it, mother, when you can 
do it so well, and I am certain of not succeeding in the 
attempt? I never made a little dress in all my life; 
there will be the waist to fit, the sleeves to put in, and 
oh! worst of all, hooks and eyes to sew on. Poor little 
Bessie will look as if she were tied up in some strange 
sack, or other odd-looking thing ; and I shall feel asham- 
ed of my labors. So, mother dear,” said the sweet 
Edith, clasping her kind parent’s arm, and playfully 
forcing back upon her the piece of calico and the sewing 
materials, “I will have nothing to do with this gown, for 
I know I can’t make it.” 

She was about to leave the room, half in earnest and 
half in sport, when the expression of regret, which she 
saw on her mother’s face, arrested her; and, stopping 
short, she said, ** Must I do it, mother ?”’ 

“You know, my daughter,” said Mrs. Russell, ** how 
unwilling I feel ever to say that you must do anything, 
and thus have you do it merely through obedience to my 
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command, instead of yielding to your own sense of right. 
A girl of twelve years, of good sense and kind feelings, 
is well able, in general, to judge of the propriety of ac 
tions, if she will take the pains to do so; and to do 
cheerfully what her friends recommend because she 
knows it to be right, and not because she has been com- 
manded to do it.” 

* But if | can judge what is right, why can I not as 
well judge what is possible, and not have to undertake 
what I am sure I cannet accomplish ?” 

** Because, my dear child, to know what is possible for 
us to do, we have often to trust to our own experience, 
or, in want of that, to the experience of some older and 
wiser than ourselyes. But to know what is right, we 
have but to listen to our Father’s voice, which, from our 
earliest years, is sounding out its serene tones of instruc- 
tion from the depths of our inmost being; we may refuse 
to listen to the sound, we may reject its Divine teach- 
ings, and thus gradually fail to perceive and judge of the 
right ; or we may so earnestly bend our will to its dic« 
tates, that our hearts shall instantly respond to its slightest 
notices, as the wind-harp answers to the gentlest breeze 
which floats over its strings.” 

“T often think,” replied Edith, “ that what you wish 
me to do is right to be done, and I desire to feel that it 
is possible : but I can’t.” 

*“ Ah! dearest, this sad word, can’t! It robs you of 
half your energy; its so frequent use is a continual bar 
to your progress ; the moment a difficulty’ occurs before 
you, you shrink from it, satisfying yourself with that 
word, and thus lose many golden opportunities of useful- 
ness and improvement. Remember how earnestly I 
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urged you to cultivate your natural taste for music, at a 
time when you could have received the best instruction. 
Living so far from any city, it is seldom in our power to 
procure a good teacher of music; but when Amy left 
her mother to come and pass the winter with you, that 
you might together enjoy the teaching of such a master 
as we can never have again, it was for you an utter fail- 
ure, through your own fear of ill success.” 

** Ah! yes,” said Edith, while a blush spread over her 
sweet face, and the tears sprang to her eyes; ‘ many 
and many a time have I wept bitter tears, when no one 
saw me, at the remembrance of that folly. It is all be- 
fore me now: I see the sunny parlor, the cheerful fire 
near which you were sitting with your basket of work, 
the opened piano, with the books all ready for use, Amy 
seating hierself each morning at the appointed hour to 
practise, and going through the tiresome exercise cheer- 
fully and faithfully ; then turning to me with her sweet 
encouraging smile and the oft-repeated, ‘Come, Edie 
dear, if you will try pleasantly, you can do much better 
than I have done.’ But ah! I did not try asshe did; I 
sat down reluctantly, feeling that I could not do it; my 
heart sank within me at the thought of attempting to learn 
anything so difficult, and yet I knew all the while that I 
had a much better ear for music than she had. Then 
after the time for our instruction had passed, and Amy 
could cheer the long winter evenings for you and father 
with the sounds you love, then you never reproached me 
for not doing the same.” 

** No, my Edith, I would not reproach you with talents 
wasted ; for I believe that each neglect of the gifts which 
Heaven bestows upon us causes its own punishment; 
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and, except when I can produce some good effects, I 
would not add to the bitterness of that.” 

“JT often feel,” said Edith, after a pause, “as if at 
some future time I should have cause deeply to regret 
my folly in this matter. Sometimes when I wake, there 
seems a lingering of sweet, delicious melody about me, 
just not heard; I feel then as if 1 had been near some 
heavenly harmony, yet not entered into it; and I grieve 
at the thought that perhaps it is through my own fault.” 

Mrs. Russell laid her hand upon her daughter, and 
drawing her to her arms, said, ‘ Encourage such 
thoughts, my child, to take possession of your heart; they 
are blessed messengers from Heaven. Our Father’s 
angels are ever near us, I believe, on their ministries of 
love. Inthe deep quiet of sleep, when the soul with- 
draws from outward objects, and the senses lose their 
activity, then, in that profound stillness, may a message 
be received which, in the busy, wakeful hour, might pass 
unheard ; our past action or our future prospect may 
stand before us to encourage or to warn; and though the 
vision shall be lost on waking, the impression may remain 
to help us in our onward path.” 

As her mother finished these words, Edith drew her 
chair to the work-table, and, taking the calico and scissors, 
said in a cheerful tone, “ Well, mother, I will try what I 
can do.” Mrs. Russell wished nothing more,; she valued 
with all a mother’s fondness, the brightness and loveli- 
ness of her daughter’s character; but she often sighed to 
think of the future suffering, which that beloved daughter 
might have to endure from this desponding habit of mind, 
—the indulgence of such a feeling of inability, when no 
such inability existed. After many trials the dress was 
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finished to Edith’s satisfaction, and as she fitted it upon 
the little needy child, for whom it was intended, and saw 
her pleased looks, she felt happy indeed; for besides 
giving pleasure, she was conscious of having herself 
made progress in the right. 

Still a habit so long indulged was not to be immediately 
cured ; the old answer would often spring to her lips 
when anything seemed difficult, and the desponding feel- 
ing was betrayed by the tearful eyes when the tongue 
was under control. The conviction however became 
stronger to her, each day, that she could totally conquer 
the habit, whose ill effects she already perceived; and 
her whole appearance and manner became changed under 


_the influence of a noble resolve. Instead of the doubting 


and sad expression with which she had formerly received 
her mother’s wishes, or undertaken any task, there was 
now an alacrity and a cheerfulness which manifested 
themselves in feature and movement, and the light- 
springing step indicated the light heart. She was ofa 
most gentle and loving nature; but the sunny smile, 
which beamed so naturally from her soft blue eyes, had 
been so often clouded by the misty gatherings of despon- 
dency, that an air of sadness and discontent had been 
taking possession of her countenance ; this was disappear- 
ing under the magical influence of the heartfelt words 
“Tl try,” instead of * I can’t.” 

The next year her father was called to the distant city 
on business. Edith watched his preparations for depar- 
ture with deep emotion, for she was unaccustomed to his 
absence, and in their lonely situation, remote from any 
village, each member of the household seemed essential 
to the daily comfort and happiness of all the rest. As 
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he pressed her in his arms at parting, and saw her grief, 


he whispered, ‘* My Edith will, I know, do all she can to , 


supply my place to her mother in her loneliness.” She 
heard his words and, checking her tears, resolved that by 
no indulgence of her own sorrow should her mother be 
made unhappy. 

The weeks appointed for her father’s absence from 
them had gone by, and hourly they were expecting his 
return. As Edith seated herself on a rock upon the 
summit of a hill, which commanded the most distant 
prospect of the road, by which her father was to come to 
his mountain home again, she recalled to herself that not 
once since his departure had the desponding feeling of 
inability had possession of her ; each task had been cheer- 
fully performed, each duty seemed light, and in the in- 
spiring strength of what she had done, she felt that she 
could go on to higher and higher degrees of excellence. 
She pictured to herself with what readiness of spirit she 
could be prepared to meet some future trials which might 
await her; and, with sincere devotion of heart, she bowed 
in adoring gratitude to Him, who has thus endowed our 
nature with its noble capacity of repairing its own defects. 

She started as she saw on a far hill-top the approach- 
ing coach, and as the setting sun glanced upon its shining 
points, it seemed to her fancy that the inanimate vehicle 
itself was smiling and rejoicing at the joy it was preparing 
for her. With swifter step than she had ever chased the 
nimble squirrel in the woods, or her own dear Carl about 
the door-stone, she hastened down the hill, and, in all the 
eagerness of haste and delightful expectation, met the 
carriage as it stopped at the corner of the road which led 
to their quiet home. She looked for the opening door 
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and her father’s appearance, but there was no movement 
of the kind; the driver and an elderly gentleman of 
benevolent countenance were speaking together on the 
coach-box, and looking inquisitively towards her, The 
old gentleman, slowly dismounting, came towards her ; 
and, in a kind tone, inquired if she was Edith Russell. 

“That is my name, sir,” said Edith, while a sudden, 
vague surmise of something to be dreaded rushed upon 
her mind, and choked all farther utterance. 

Ina manner the most truly sympathizing he then dis- 
closed to her the intelligence, which it was his painful 
duty to communicate. Mr. Russell and he had been 
fellow-boarders, for a few weeks, at the same hotel in 
the city. They had made arrangements to return to 
their respective homes on the same day; but on the 
morning preceding that appointed for their return, Mr. 
Russell was seized with sudden and severe illness. The 
impossibility of recovery was evident to him from the 
first ; with perfect calmness he watched the approach of 
that kind angel, the last our Father ever sends to His 
children upon earth, and whose beautiful mission it is te 
bear them to His nearer presence. His thoughts were 
among the hills and glens, where his pleasant home had 
been from boyhood; the tinkling stream that flowed 
near his own door brought refreshment to the dying 
man, as he seemed, in the intervals of pain, to listen 
to its accustomed sound; the bright years which had 
circled on so happily shed a radiance over these last 
hours, because they had been so purely, so truly enjoyed ; 
the images of beloved wife and child came before him, 
associated with a thousand sweet recollections and no 
bitter regrets ; filled with sublime trust in the goodness of 
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God, he could welcome the Angel of Death, though when 
folded beneath his wings, he should be shrouded from 
the sight of these beloved ones. - 

Edith listened with almost bursting heart as the stran- 
ger, in the tenderest manner, stated to her the cireum- 
stances of her father’s illness, for the sudden change 
from happy expectation to the knowledge of her loss was 
overwhelming. 

‘* And now, my dear child,” said he, gently. stroking 
her uncovered head, ‘* now summon all the calmness and 
strength of which you are capable, and carry the news of 
this event to your mother.” 

“Oh! never! never!” said the weeping girl; how 
can I tell her what it will kill her to hear! I beg you, sir, 
to go to her yourself, for I cannot.” 

The words had scarcely escaped her lips when a feel- 
ing of self-reproach prevented-their repetition ; and the 
better thoughts, which had occupied her before, came 
back in all their energy. The last words which her 
father had uttered in parting, sounded to her with a more 
hallowed influence than before. In the earnestness of a 
firm determination she calmly bade farewell to the friendly 
man, who was obliged, by imperative necessity, to con- 
tinue his homeward journey; and with a more lingering 
step than had borne her down the hill, she entered her 
mother’s room. 

But poor Edith’s task was not all accomplished when, 
with broken voice and her arms clasped around her 
mother’s neck, she had whispered amid her sobs the 
painful narrative. Always an invalid, and bowed now be- 
neath the weight of disease, this sudden shock was al- 
most more than Mrs. Russell’s feeble frame could sup- 
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port ; and fur many days life seemed as trembling to its 
fall. Edith watched over her with nearly sleepless vigi- 
lance, attended to her every want, wore a serene face at 
her bed-side, spoke in a cheerful tone, forgot her own 
suffering in her mother’s need, and did all which the most 
assiduous tenderness could do for the sick and suffering. 
Her cousin Amy soon came to share her anxiety and 
labor, and to watch the patient’s slow restoration. Her 
pallid face brightened as she saw their disinterested exer- 
tions, and many an hour was made happy to them all by 
cherished recollections and cheerful conversation about 
the dear friend, who had gone before them to the Spirit- 
Land. 

Mrs. Russell was extremely fond of music ; too weak 
to touch the piano herself, she would listen with delight 
to Amy’s tasteful performance; evening after evening 
her pain was soothed and her languor dissipated by the 
sounds she loved so well, and Amy’s willing hand was 
ever ready to prepare the gratification for her. When, 
at last, this lovely girl was obliged to return to her own 
home, and the piano stood unopened, a pang would often 
strike through Edith’s heart, as she saw it standing there 
all mute, when it might so charm her dear mother ; then 
she became deeply conscious that, every neglect of the 
talents with which our Father blesses us, unavoidably 
punishes itself. 

Years passed away; early experiences were not lost 
upon her ; the gentle, but desponding girl became the 
noble, energetic, active woman; the afflicted, the suffer- 
ing, the distressed in body, or heart, or condition, applied 
to her for aid; the scattered neighborhood looked up to 
her with respect, as their able adviser and helper ; her 
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ready sympathies anticipated their wants, applied the 
remedy, and performed what to weaker minds seemed 
impossibilities ; many friends applied to her in trial, and 
difficulties, and leaned on her support. All the gentle 
and amiable qualities kept pace with this noble energy, 
and had the secret of this beautiful growth of character 
been revealed, it might have been found in the substitu- 
tion of “I will try,” for ** I can’t.” Hi E. S. 





THE CHILD'S PRAYER OF FAITH. 


"Twas at the tranquil twilight hour, 
‘ That brings on evening mild, 
: A mother looked with tender love 
Upon her fair young child. 


- That child, so free from earth’s alloy, 

* Close to her side did press ; 

E And o’er her brow there sweetly stole 
A thoughtful happiness. 


«« My danghter,’’ that kind mother said, 
* You tell me when you're sad ;— 

| Shall I not too with you rejoice ? 

What is ’t that makes you glad ?”’ 


*¢ Mother,”’ replied that gentle voice, 
In tones as soft and sweet 
d As music of the summer winds, 
( When they the harp-strings meet, 


“* Mother, you know you used to say 
That God was good and kind, 

And though I was so young and small, 

He ‘d all my actions mind ; 

















THE CHILD'S PRAYER OF FAITH. 


“ T used to say my little prayers, 
Because you said I ought 

Ask Him, to keep me free from sin, 
In deed, and word, and thought. 


“ But still I could not understand, 
How one! could not see, 

And one so very wise and good, 
Should ever think of me. 


*“ You told me, then, if I would bring 
My little luwer-pot nigh, 

That you would try and make it plain 
That God was always by. 


“ Yor said, when those round shining seeds 
Deep in the earth were hid, 

That though I could not see his hand, 
I'd see the work it did. 


“ And soon above the moistened ground 
Came up a tender shoot, ‘mh 
So frail it seemed the gentlest breath 
Would tear it from its root. 


“© My mother dear, although I knew 
That all you said was true, 

Yet, when I saw my flower grow up, 
It made me feet it too. 


*“ And when you was so very sick, 
And on the bed was laid, 

I loved to see my little plant ; 
That God’s kind hand had made. 


““T used to sit beside it then 

And watch it many an hour; 
At length above its clustering leaves 
There brightly bloomed a flower. 









THE LITTLE EXPECTER. 


“ And as I saw the buds unfold, 
I felt that God was near ; 

And then I loved to pray to Him, 
And knew that He would hear. 


“ ] prayed that you might stay with us. 
Or, if that could not be, 

I asked, that He, who made my flowers, 
Would then watch over me. 


* And now I know, my mother dear, 
Our Father’s tender care 

Has made you almost well again ; 
—Did He not hear my prayer? 


“I’m glad he did not take you then 
To go to live in Heaven; 

You'll teach me still to love Him more, 
By whom all things are given.” 


Publin, N. H. E. T. 





THE LITTLE EXPECTER, 
oR, 


FAIRY MUSIC. 


GERTRUDE was one day playing in the garden, when a 
fairy whispered in her ear, ‘‘ Sometime I will give you a 
beautiful thing.”’ She was startled with joy by the sweet 
voice and stood still, looking through the air to see where 
it came from, but the fairy had vanished and she did not 
know whence she came or whither she went. From that 
time forward she was always hoping to see the fairy 
again and wondering what the beautiful thing could be 
which she was going to give her. Sometimes when she 
VOL. Ill. 15* 
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was laughing and frolicking with her playmates she 
would suddenly stop and gaze wistfully up into the 
bright clouds, but they would melt away and leave only 
the blue sky shining before her. When the old nurse 
collected all the children round her to hear stories she 
would listen with delight to the legends of fairies who 
rode upon moonbeams, or danced on the waves of the 
sea, but she was always expecting some more wonderful 
story. When she asked the old nurse why she did not 
tell her something different, she would reply that she did 
not know any others, these were pretty enough for any 
little girl to hear, and thus she could never learn what 
she wanted from her. She had a garden in which she 
worked quite diligently because she liked to have gay 
flowers growing there, and often while digging in the 
earth she thought she heard low sounds under the roots 
of the plants, and was always expecting a fairy to pass 
out, but no fairy appeared. 

At length she lost all pleasure in play and work and 
passed her time in looking listlessly out of the window at 
the distant mountains. Her mother saw she did not en- 
joy herself as the other children did, and as she loved her 
very much, wished to do something to make her happy ; 
so she told her she would take her a journey. Gertrude 
was delighted, for she thought she should like to go all 
over the world in search of the fairy’s promised gift. 

In the first city to which they went they entered a ca- 
thedral, and Gertrude was filled with awe by the solemn 
aisles, the sunlight that streamed in through richly 
painted windows, the organ-music rolling slowly along. 
Every day she went there and watched the sunlight glid- 
ing from. column to column, or stood beneath the 
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shadows of the arches listening to the music. But one 
day a sudden sadness came over her and she said, “ It 
seems to me like a dark cave and I have never heard the 
fairy whisper here,” so she left the cathedral, and going 
to her mother asked her to carry her somewhere else. 

Then they went to a city where there were long gal- 
leries of pictures and statues, and here she wandered 
about as in a land of enchantment. She loved to look 
on the faces and scenes represented, to imagine stories for 
them, and to see the bright soft colors blended together. 
She walked through stately halls where marble statues 
stood silently around her, and would sit and gaze for 
hours upon them, but at last she exclaimed, ** They are 
all lifeless, always still, still! FE want something full of 
life and motion.” 

Then her mother went with her to a place where 
there was a splendid theatre, and here she saw graceful 
dancers who seemed to fly over the stage, and funny com- 
edies that made her laugh very much, and what she liked 
best of all, very exciting tragedies which made her shud- 
der and weep until she scarcely knew where she was. 
But when she went home at night to her little quiet 
bed she would say to herself, “It was not real; it 
was not true! the actors did not feel it; and the next 
day all the people about her seemed very tame be- 
cause they were not always falling in love, or killing 
each other, or full of heroic feelings. Atlast she wanted 
to go away from them all, and asked her mother to go 
among mountains and torrents, and wild beautiful places. 

They wem to a castle beside a lake, hidden among 
high mountains, and she had a little boat in which she 
could sailabout wherever she pleased, and she leapt boldly 
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along by the waterfalls and chased the chamois among 
the rocks. She looked down the steep precipices, she 
climbed high peaks, and stood in the broad sunlight ga- 
zing over wide countries; she roamed about from morn- 
ing to night, and for a while was delighted, but at length 
began to listen in the wind for the fairy’s voice, and the 
wind flew silently on its way; she threw stones among 
the rocks but only the echo returned to her; the moun- 
tain brooks gushed joyously at her feet, but no fairy 
whisper did she hear. She said to her mother, “J am 
tired of wandering about, what shallIdo?”’ Her mother 
asked if she would not like to study, to learn something 
about all the wonderful forms around her. She answered 
** Oh yes, oh yes,” for she thought to herself, “ Now I 
shall find out where the beautiful thing is hidden.” 

She read many books that told her how the mountains 
were formed strata above strata, how many miles distant 
were the stars that shone down upon them, how the sun- 
light that played in the foam of the torrents was full of 
bright colors, what the flowers were named that grew in 
the clefts of the rocks, but none of them told her where 
the fairy dwelt or the beautiful thing might be found, al- 
though she read all the great books in the library. Then 
she said to her mother, ‘I wish I had some children to 
play with; I am tired of these old tedious books, they 
never tell me what I want to know, and when I call out 
to the mountains and the torrents they never make me 
any answer.” 

Her mother sent for some children to stay at the castle, 
and they all had a fine time together. They sailed in 
the boat, they climbed among the rocks, they went about 
making discoveries, and brought home many curiosities. 
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There was one among them whom Gertrude loved more 
than all the rest, and they often strayed in the sunny 
valleys together, listening to the song of the brook and 
teiling each other stories of the fairies who dwell among 
the flowers. One evening they sailed together in the 
little boat on the lake, and the moonlight was so lovely 
that it made Gertrude think more than ever about the 
beautiful thing that had been promised her, and at last 
she told her friend about it, but the little girl only 
laughed and said it was a foolish dream. From that time 
Gertrude did not like to be with her so well as before, 
and often left all her companions to wander about by her- 
self. At length she said, ‘* Neither my mother nor the 
children can tell me where the beautiful thing is to be 
found, but perhaps somebody can, and [ will go and ask 
every one I meet.” 

She descended the plain at the foot of the mountain 
and seating herself at the corner where four roads met, 
held out her hand to every one who passed by. She did 
not tell them what her hope was, because she thought 
they would question her and laugh at her, but she be- 
lieved some of them would know what she wanted, and 
give ittoher. ‘They wondered to see her sitting there, 
and sometimes offered her a piece of bread, but no one 
spoke of the beautiful thing. ‘Then she said, “ I will go all 
round the world and find it for myself.” So like a little 
pilgrim she went along for many miles. Great clouds of 
dust whirled round her so that she was almost blinded, but 
she thought she must walk in the road, because she 
believed it would lead to famous places where her trea- 
sure might be found. 

Being very tired of the dust and the people who went 
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chattering by, she turned at last into a little by-path lead- 
ing through the fields. Presently she saw a crimson 
bird fly out of a dark road and soar up into the sky, fill- 
ing the air with his song. ‘ Did he have his nest in that 
gloomy forest? Then I will go in, and perhaps such a 
joyous song will also be given to me.” Thus saying, she 
entered among the thick trees, and was soon so lost 
among their tangled branches and crowded trunks that 
she could not find her way out. It grew darker and 
darker, for night was coming on, and the wind sighed so 
sadly around her that it seemed as if her heart would 
break. She laid down on the roots of a great oak; a few 
moonbeams penetrated the foliage and shone into her 
eyes full of tears, and seemed to feel so much pity for 
her that at last they soothed her to sleep. She dreamed 
that the fairy fluttered before her and pointed forwards 
with a loving smile, and suddenly awaking she started up 
full of joy. But now it was midnight, the young moon 
had vanished, and the cold dews chilled her to the heart. 
Then she said, “I will go on, on, night and day; if I 
stay here I shall die in the gloomy wood.” 

On she went amid great boughs that seemed like the 
arms of giants stretched forth to imprison her, until she 
saw in the distance a twinkling light. It appeared and 
disappeared as she walked towards it amid the great 
trunks of the trees, and she thought it might be only a 
Will o’ the Wisp, but at last it shone steadily before 
her and she discovered that it came from a little old hut. 
She knocked, and a voice said * Come in.”? She entered 
and found an old woman spinning away most diligently 
although it was midnight and every one else was at rest. 
Her voice and face were stern, even harsh, the’ little 
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girl thought, but she told her that she could not find her 
way, and asked leave to stay there all night. 

*To-night and many a night, unless you want to be 
lost in the wood, for you never can find your way out,” 
answered the old woman. 

Gertrude felt very sadly to hear this, but was so tired 
that she Jaid down on the floor and soon fell asleep. In 
the morning early the old woman awaked her and said, 
** Come, jump up and help me spin; you must work hard 
if you live here.” Gertrude looked out into the wood, 
but saddened when she saw how gloomy it appeared even 
in the morning. Not the trace of a path was to be’ seen 
anywhere, and scarcely a glimpse of blue sky shone 
through the trees, so she thought she had better stay in the 
hut, and perhaps the fairy would sometime come and 
show her the way out through the forest. With tears in 
her eyes she began to spin at a great wheel which stood 
beside the old woman’s, and there for many days and 
nights they spun together all the time. Every now and 
then a green parrot in a cage in the corner cried out, 
“Pretty Poll, pretty Poll!” but the old woman never 
spoke a word, the sun never shone in, the winds moaned 
in the branches and beat them against the roof, and it 
seemed to Gertrude the most dismal place in the world. 

At last she could bear it no longer, and thought she 
must make the old woman talk to her even if her words 
were harsh and unkind; so she asked her why she was 
spinning there. ‘The old woman answered in a some- 
what pleasanter tone than before, ‘1 am under the spell 
of an enchanter, and have had to spin all day and all 
night for many weary years, but now you have learned 
to spin so well, I can share the work with you, and we 
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will each spin half the time.” So from this time forward 
the little girl had half the day to sleep in, dnd the old 
woman also could rest. This made her much kinder, 
and she would often let Gertrude go into the wood fora 
walk. This she was very glad to do because she was 
very eager to find some way that would lead her out, 
and often climbed into the trees to see if she could not 
discern the country beyond. But one day she said to 
herself, ** Shall I go away and leave this poor old woman 
to spin all the time ?” 

She knew not what to do, and her tears fell into the 
little rill by which she was sitting. ‘Then she thought 
that the brook staid in the forest and watered the roots of 
the trees which prevented the sunbeams from shining 
upon it, when it might have run sparkling through the 
open fields, and she thought she would be as kind as the 
brook was. She returned more contentedly to the hut, 
and from that time did all she could to make the old 
woman happy, and often spun more than her own share, 
that she might have more time to rest and to read ina 
great book over which she was always poring when she 
had a moment to spare. 

A few days after this, while she was spinning, she 
thought she heard low music mingled with the whirring 
of the wheel. She listened very eagerly, and soon dis- 
tinguished a little air which was so sad and sweet that it 
brought tears into her eyes. It was repeated over and 
over again, and she imitated it until she had caught the 
tune and could hum it to herself. When she went into 
the wood she sang it as she walked along, and it seemed 
as if the murmuring of the brook answered her, and the 
whispering of the wind among the trees. 
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From that time forward the spinning-wheel was always 
musical, and every day the tunes became clearer and 
more joyful. Gertrude thought of little songs to go to the 
tunes, which she sung to herself from morning to night, 
and was so happy that she seemed like a sunbeam wher- 
ever she went. The wood had become full of life to her 
now, for everything answered her voice. She could 
understand the songs of the birds, and they told her of the 
wonderful things they saw as they flew over the earth, and 
even the grass-blades whispered strange things as she 
passed. She wondered that all had been so silent before, 
and that the old woman never seemed to hear the beauti- 
ful music that sounded around them, however loudly she 
heard it, or merrily sung her own songs. But one day as 
they were both spinning together and Gertrude was sing- 
ing very gaily, the old woman said “ Hark! is that a bird 
flying by?” Gertrude smiled and went on singing. 
“‘ Why, is it you, Gertrude? how sweetly you sing!” 
And the old woman listened to her with great delight. 
At length she asked her where she had learned that beau- 
tiful song. Gertrude told her to listen to the wheels, and 
perhaps she could hear one also. The old woman listened, 
but said she could hear nothing except the incessant 
whirring. Then Gertrude sang a most merry song, and 
said that was the way the whirr, whirr sounded to her. 

From this time the old woman wished to hear Ger- 
trude sing almost all the day, the stern expression passed 
away from her face, and she became so cheerful and 
good-natured that the little girl thought she should be 
willing to live With her all her life. At length the old 
woman could also hear music in the whirring of the 
wheels, and although she could not herself sing the 
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tunes, spinning was no longer a tedious task to her. 
They were both surprised when the parrot began to 
whistle lively airs, and it was a great delight to them, for 
they were both very tired of hearing him continually 
calling out, “ Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll!” 

One day when the old woman was telling Gertrude 
traditions of things that happened before the flood, a fairy 
floated in and said to Gertrude, ** You have been such a 
good industrious girl that now you may go home to your 
mother and her beautiful castle.” 

** But shall I leave the old woman alone to do all the 
spinning?” 

** You will find a spinning-wheel there with which you 
ean spin every day, and you must tell all the people you 
meet of the music that sounds through the wheel, and ask 
them to come here to help the old woman and learn some 
sweet songs to sing.” 

‘* But they will not come to this dark forest,” said Ger- 
trude. 

** ‘Tell them how you lived here, sing your most beau- 
tiful songs to them and some of them will come.” The 
old woman was very sorry to have Gertrude go, for she 
loved her as if she had been her own child, but Gertrude 
said, ** I will ask my mother’s leave, and will soon come 
and bring you to our castle to live.” The old woman 
shook her head and answered, ‘I shall never live ina 
castle.” 

As Gertrude returned through the wood she easily 
found her way, for the music sounded through the air 
before her, and now and then the sunlight streamed in 
and shone like a path at her feet. When she came home 
to the castle her mother was rejoiced to see her for she 
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had long given her up for lost. She asked her where 
she had been all this thme. Gertrude answered her in 
songs describing her wanderings, the gloomy forest, and 
the old woman. ‘Then her mother said, ** This old wo- 
man has been very good to you, should you not like to 
have her come here and live with you? ” 

** Oh yes, indeed !’’ said Gertrude with delight, and after 
she had stayed with her mother a few days was just set- 
ting off to go for her when she met the fairy at the gate, 
who said to her, ‘‘ You cannot bring the old woman to 
live here until all the people in the castle are willing to 
do their share of the spinning.” 

Gertrude went to them all and told them what beauti- 
ful music sounded in the spinning-wheel, and how the 
poor old woman lived all alone in the forest, and begged 
them to spina little every day. At first they were un- 
willing and said it would be very tedious, but at last con- 
sented for they loved Gertrude and wished to do all that 
would please her. 

She brought the old woman to the castle, and every 
day they all spun fora while together; a lovely music 
sounded through the castle, and they who lived in it 
were happier than they had ever been before. But al- 
though they heard the music wherever they went, none 
of them could sing such sweet and joyful songs as Ger- 
trude could. 

And now wherever she went she found some new de- 
light. When she saw a picture she felt that the painter 
had heard the same music that she did, and painted some 
tune he loved. The cathedral music was like a solemn 
voice speaking to her; the flowers, the waves, the moun- 
tains were her friends, and she never felt lonely among 
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them. Her little companions were always rejoiced to be 
with her, and in their merry laughs and plays she could 
hear sweet tones which she had never heard in them be- 
fore. Wherever she went she was loved and loved all 
that was around her, and was so happy from morning to 
night that she knew very well what the beautiful thing 
was, the fairy-whisper had promised her. C. S.. 





TO A BUTTERFLY. 


[Those who are acquainted with this little poenr, translated 
from Herder, will perceive that a slight liberty has been taken 
with the last two lines.] 


Arry, lovely, heavenly thing! 
Butterfly with quivering wing! 
Hovering in thy transient hour 
Over every bush and flower,, 
Feasting upon flowers and dew, 
Thyself a brilliant blossom too, 


Who with rosy fingers fine 

Purpled o’er those wings of thine ? 

Was it some sylph whose tender care, 
Spangled thy robes so fine and fair, 

And wove themof the morning air ? 

I feel thy little throbbing heart, 

Thou fear’st e’en now death’s bitter smart. 


Fly, little spirit, fly away! 

Be free and joyful thy short day! 
Image thou dost seem to me, 

Of that, which I may one day be, 
When I shall drop this robe of earth, 
And wake into a spirit’s birth. 
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THE STORY OF CALIPH STORK. 
FROM THE GERMAN, BY J. E. C. 


[Concluded from our last Number. ] 


Tue Caliph and the Grand Vizier walked in a melan- 
choly mood through the fields, not knowing what.to do 
in their sad plight. They could not get out of their 
stork-skins, and it would not do for them to go back to 
the town to tell any one of their condition, for who would 
believe a stork if he said that he was the Caliph? And 
even if they had believed him, would the inhabitants of 
Bagdad be willing to have a stork for their Caliph? So 
they sneaked about for several days, feeding upon wild 
fruits, which however, tbey could not manage very well, 
on account of their long bills. For lizzards and frogs, 
they had no appetite. Their only satisfaction in this sad 
predicament was, that they could fly ; and they often flew 
over on to the roofs in the city of Bagdad, to see what 
was going on. 

For the first few days they observed great uneasiness 
and mourning in the streets. But on the fourth day of 
their enchantment, as they were sitting on the roof of 
the Caliph’s palace, they saw in the street below a splen 
did procession. ‘The drums and fifes sounded, and a 
man in a scarlet robe embroidered with gold came riding 
along on a richly caparisoned horse, surrounded by ser- 
vants in glittering garments. Half the town were at his 
heels, and all were shouting: ‘* Hail to Mizra! Caliph 
of Bagdad!” The two storks looked at each other as 
they sat on the roof, and the Caliph Chasid said: ‘* Do 
not you begin‘to understand how I come to be enchanted, 
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Grand Vizier? This Mizra is the son of my mortal 
enemy, the powerful enchanter Kaschnur, who in an evil 
hour vowed vengeance against me. But I do not yet 
give up all hope. Come with me, faithful companion in 
misfortune ; we will make a pilgrimage to the grave of 
the Prophet ; perhaps the charm may be broken in sacred 
places.” 

So they raised themselves from the roof of the palace, 
and flew in the direction of Medina. 

Flying however did not suit the two storks very well, 
on account of their want of practice. “ Ah sir,” groaned 
the Vizier, after they had been flying a couple of hours, 
“‘with your permission—I cannot stand it any longer, 
you fly too fast! Besides it is already growing dark, and 
we should do well to be looking out for some place to 
pass the night.” 

Chasid yielded to the request of his officer, and per- 
ceiving a ruined building in the valley below, they flew 
down to it. The place which they had pitched upon for 
their night-quarters, seemed to have beena castle. Beau- 
tiful columns were still standing among the ruins, and 
numerous chambers, which were in tolerable preserva- 
tion, testified to the former splendor of the house. Chasid 
and his companion walked about the passages to finda 
dry spot; suddenly the stork Mansor stood still. ‘* Lord 
and master,” whispered he softly, ‘if it were not that it 
would be foolish for a Grand Vizier—and still more so for 
a stork, to be afraid of ghosts! I do not feel easy at all, 
for I heard some one sighing and moaning, quite plainly.” 
The Caliph also stopped, and heard distinctly a noise as 
of some one weeping, which sounded more like a human 
being, than like an animal. Full of expectation, he was 
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about to advance towards the place whence the sound 
proceeded ; but the Vizier seized him by the wing with 
his bill, and begged him earnestly not to expose himself 
to new unknown dangers, but in vain! The Caliph, 
under whose stork-wings there beat a valiant heart, tore 
himself away with the loss of some feathers, and ran into 
a dark passage. He soon came to a door, which appear- 
ed not to be fastened, and from which proceeded dis- 
tinct sighs and a slight hooting. He pushed the door 
open with his bill, but remained standing in astonishment 
on the threshold. In the ruinous chamber, which was 
lighted scantily by a small grated window, he saw a 
large owl sitting on the floor. Large tears were rolling 
from her great, round eyes, and with a hoarse voice she 
uttered complaints from her crooked beak. But when 
she beheld the Caliph, and his Vizier, who had crept 
after him in the mean time—she raised a loud cry of joy. 
Then she gracefully wiped the tears from her eyes with 
her brown-spotted wing, and to the great astonishment of 
both, she cried out in good human Arabic: “* Welcome, 
ye storks ;—you are a good omen of my deliverance, for 
it has been prophesied to me that a great good fortune 
would come to me through the means of some storks !” 

When the Caliph had recovered from his astonishment, 
he made a bow with his long neck, placed his thin feet 
in a graceful position, and said : “ Owl! thy words would 
lead me to conclude that thou art a partaker of our mis- 
fortune. But alas! thy hope of being delivered by us, is 
in vain. ‘Thou wilt perceive our helplessness, when thou 
hast heard our story.”” The owl begged him to relate it, 
and the Caliph began, and told her, what we already 
know. 
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When the Caliph had finished telling their story to the 
owl, she thanked him, and said : “ Hear alas my history, 
and you will see that I am not less unhappy than you. 
My father is the king of India, and I, his only daughter, 
am named Susa. The enchanter Kaschnur, who enchant- 
ed you, brought me also into misery. He came one 
day to my father and desired me for wife for his son 
Mizra. But my father, who is a quick-tempered person, 
had him kicked down stairs. ‘The scoundrel contrived to 
come into my presence again under another form, and 
ence when [ wished to take some refreshments in the 
garden, he brought to me in the disguise of a slave, a 
potion which transformed me into this horrible shape. 
AsI was powerless from fright, he brought me hither, 
and cried with a terrible voice into my ear : 

** ¢ Mere shalt thou remain, ugly, and despised even by 
the beasts, until thy death : or until some one of his own 
accord shall desire to marry thee, even in this vile shape. 
Thus I revenge myself on thee and thy proud father.’ 

“Since then many months have elapsed. Solitary 
and sad I live as a hermit in these walls, despised by the 
whole world, disgusting even to the beasts: the beauties of 
nature are shut from me, since I am blind by day, and 
only when the moon pours her pale light over these 
walls, does the veil of darkness fall from my eyes.” 

She ended, and wiped her eyes again with her wing, 
for the narration of her sorrows had caused her to shed 
tears. 

The Caliph pondered deeply on the story of the Prin- 
cess. ‘“Iflam not entirely in error,” said he, “ there is 
a secret connection between our misfortunes ; but where 
shall I find the key to this riddle ?” 
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The owl answered : “Sir, I have also the same feeling : 
for it was prophesied to me in my earliest youth by a 
wise woman, that a stork would bring me great good luck : 
and perhaps I can tell in what manner we may deliver 
ourselves.” 

The Caliph was much amazed, and asked in what man- 
ner she meant. ‘The enchanter,” said she, “* who has 
rendered us both unhappy, comes once every month to 
these ruins. Not far from this chamber ; there is a hall, 
in which he-is accustomed to revel with many comrades : 
I have often watched them there. They relate to each 
other their villanous deeds, and perhaps he may pro- 
nounce the magic word which you have forgotten.” 

**O dearest Princess,” exclaimed the Caliph, * tell me 
when will he come, and where is the hall ? ” 

The owl was silent for a moment, and then said : 

“Do not take it ill, but I can fulfil your wish only on 
one condition.” 

“What is it? what is it?” cried Chasid, ** whatever 
you please ; I will agree to anything.” 

“Why I should like to obtain my own liberty also : 
but this is possible only on condition that one of you shall 
marry me.” 

The storks seemed somewhat embarrassed by this pro- 
posal, and the Caliph motioned to his officer to go out 
with him a moment. 

“‘ Grand Vizier,” said the Caliph when they got out- 
side of the door : * this is a stupid business ; but I should 
think you might marry her.” 

‘Indeed ? ” answered he, “‘do you wish to have my 
eyes scratched out by my wife as soon as I get home 3 
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Besides, I am an old man, and you are young and un- 
married : it would be more reasonable for you to give 
your hand toa beautiful young Princess.” 

** Ay, but there’s the rub,” sighed the Caliph, drooping 
his wings composedly: ‘* who told you that she was 
young and beautiful? That is what I call buying a pig 
in a poke!” 

So they talked a long.while abéut it, till at last, as the 
Caliph saw that his Vizier preferred remaining a stork to 
marrying the owl, he made up his mind to fulfil the con- 
dition himself. The owl was highly delighted. She in- 
formed them that they could not have come at a better 
time, for probably the enchanters would assemble that 
night. 

She left the chamber with the storks, to conduct them 
to the hall; they walked for a long time through a dark 
passage ; at last a bright light streamed towards them 
from a ruined wall. Having reached this, the owl ad- 
vised them to remain perfectly still. From the cleft at 
which they stood, they could see over the whole hall. It 
was surrounded by columns and splendidly ornamented. 
Numerous colored lamps supplied the want of daylight. 
In the midst of the hall stood a round table, covered with 
yarious delicacies. Round the table was placed a sofa, 
on which sat eight men. In one of these men, the storks 
recognized the merchant who had sold them the magic 
powder, The one who sat next to him asked him to 
relate his newest exploits. He told, among others, the 
story of the Caliph and his Vizier. 

** And what word did you give them?” asked another 
of the magicians, “A very hard Latin one; it is called 
Mutaber.” 
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When the storks heard this at their chink in the wall, 
they were almost out of their senses with joy. They ran 
so swiftly to the door of the ruin, with their long feet, that 
the owl could scarcely keep up with them. When they 
had got out, the Caliph said with emotion to the owl: 
* Deliverer of my life and of the life of my friend, accept 
me for your husband as an eternal mark of gratitude for 
what you have done for us.” Then he turned towards 
the East. Three times the storks bowed their long 
necks towards the sun, which just then was rising over 
the mountains; cried Mutador, and in an instant they 
were disenchanted, and the master and servant lay in 
each other’s arms, weeping for joy. But who could de- 
scribe their astonishment when on looking round they saw 
a beautiful lady in magnificent attire. ‘Do you not 
know your owl ?” said she smiling, as she gave her hand 
to the Caliph. It was she, and the Caliph was so enrap- 
tured with her beauty and grace that he declared he had 
been most fortunate in having been turned into a stork. 

All three now returned to Bagdad, where the arrival of 
the Caliph excited great astonishment. All had supposed 
that he was dead, and the people were highly delighted 
to recover their beloved ruler. 

So much the greater was their indignation against the 
impostor Mizra. ‘They proceeded to the palace, and 
took the old magician and his son prisoners. 

The Caliph sent the magician to the chamber in which 
the princess had been confined in the shape of an owl, 
and there had him hanged. 

But to the son the Caliph offered the choice of dying 
or of taking a pinch of the powder. He chose the latter, 
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and a good pinch, and the magic word, transformed him 
into a stork. The Caliph had him shut up in an iron 
cage and placed in his garden. 

The Caliph Chasid lived long and happily with his 
wife, the Princess; and sometimes, when the Grand 
Vizier came to see him of an afternoon, when he was in 
particularly good humor, he would condescend to imitate 
the appearance of the Grand Vizier in the character of 
stork : walking gravely about with feet extended, chatter- 
ing and waving with his arms; and showed how the 
Grand Vizier bowed in vain towards the East and cried 
Mu—Mu. But when he kept this up too long, the Vizier 
used to threaten that he would tell the Caliph’s wife, the 
discussion outside of the door about the Princess Owl. 





THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE DOVE. 


Fo.pep like a young lamb in a secluded valley lived 
a little girl. A kid, a rabbit and a dove were her dear 
companions. She loved and tended them all equally, 
brought them fresh grass and crystal water. Yet the 
kid and rabbit sometimes felt that more care was given 
to the dove, and that they held a sinaller share of their 
mistress’ heart. 

Alas ! those cares were the expressions of a haunting 
fear, not of a more tender love. 

Their home was closed in by high flowering hedges, 
over which the kid and the rabbit could: not pass. But 
one day the dove (the dear invalid, the child of many 
cares,) spread his wings and disappeared for ever ! 


C. 








